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From  the  Journal  of  the  Franklin  Institute. 


Ladies  and  Gentlemen  : — The  fifteenth  exhibition  of  American 
Manufactures  held  by  the  Franklin  Institute,  is  now  about  to  close, 
and  while  the  members  of  the  Institute  congratulate  each  other  upon 
the  success  which  has  attended  their  labors,  it  is  natural  that  they 
should  have  something  to  say  in  reference  to  it,  to  those  who  have 
favored  them  with  their  attendance. 

I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  exhibition  has  been  a  successful  one, 
nor  endeavor  to  show  in  what  its  superiority  consists.  That  it  is  su¬ 
perior  to  former  ones,  is  a  matter  of  course;  the  very  end  and  aim  of 
holding  them  at  all,  is  to  encourage  those  improvements  of  which  our 
arts  are  susceptible,  by  showing  to  the  public  as  well  as  to  the  manu¬ 
facturers  themselves,  what  has  been  done,  and  by  suggesting  to  them 
that  which  still  remains  to  be  done,  in  their  respective  branches.  If  I 
did  not  feel  that,  this  end  had  been  attained,  and  that  its  attainment 
had  been  shown  by  the  decided  superiority  of  this  over  former  exhi¬ 
bitions,  I  would  not  have  the  courage  to  say  one  word  to  you  upon 
the  subject;  nor  the  faith  to  look  forward  hopefully  to  a  similar  im¬ 
provement  in  the  next,  and  so  on  for  an  unlimited  series,  until  the 
whole  of  our  arts  have  obtained  the  perfection  which  it  is  possible  for 
them  to  reach.  I  cannot  ask  you  to  go  back  to  the  first  of  these  ex¬ 
hibitions,  held  in  1824,  (when  eleven  medals  were  awarded,)  for  my 
own  recollections  will  not  carry  me  back  that  far,  but  I  ask  you  to 
task  your  memories,  to  say  whether  within  the  last  three  or  four 
years  only,  the  improvement  in  American  manufactures  has  not  been 
such  as  to  astonish  the  most  credulous,  and  to  justify  the  hopes  of  the 
most  sanguine.  How  many  impossibilities  in  manufactures  have  been 
accomplished  in  that  time  ?  It  is  true  that  exhibitions  of  this  kind 
are  not  the  only  causes  of  this  improvement — but  that  they  exercise 
a  very  great  influence  in  promoting  this  result,  who  can  doubt?  The 
fact  of  their  adoption  by  sister  institutions  in  the  cities  of  our  own 
country,  and  the  encouragement  of  them  by  the  various  governments 
of  Europe,  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  their  usefulness.  You  have  all 
felt  their  utility  in  the  astonishment  with  which  you  have  examined 
some  of  the  products  now  spread  upon  our  tables;  products  which 
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you  were  made  aware  for  the  first  time,  could  be  produced  in  such 
perfection  by  our  own  manufacturers.  They  operate  usefully  by  in¬ 
forming  the  community  what  they  can  expect  from  our  own  industry, 
and  thus  tend  to  check  that  prejudice  which  still  exists,  though  in  a 
far  less  degree  than  formerly,  against  domestic  manufactures,  and 
which  compels  our  manufacturers  to  the  vicious  practice  of  stamping 
their  goods  with  a  foreign  mark;  thus  tacitly  admitting  an  inferiority 
which  does  not  by  any  means  always  exist.  They  operate  usefully 
by  bringing  conspicuously  to  your  notice  those  striking  improvements 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  competent  and  impartial  judges,  have  de¬ 
served  especial  notice  and  reward;  and  they  operate  most  beneficially 
by  allowing  the  manufacturers  themselves  to  see  the  progress  which 
has  been  made  by  others,  in  their  own  art,  thus  exciting  a  generous 
rivalry  among  them,  and  stimulating  them  to  further  improvements 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  hoped  for. 

These  palpable  considerations  have  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  the 
utility  of  these  exhibitions,  that  it  is  but  rarely  that  we  now  hear  the 
question  asked,  “What  is  the  good?”  Yet  me  must  not  forget  that 
scarcely  twenty  years  ago,  their  founders  had  to  endure  the  perpetual 
repetition  of  this  question  at  all  times  and  in  all  tones,  from  the  honest 
inquiry  of  him  who  desired  to  be  informed,  to  the  sneer  of  the  wilful 
and  perverse  unbeliever.  This  is  the  fate  of  all  novelties,  and  the 
Institute  has  nothing  peculiar  to  complain  of. 

What  a  melancholy  record  we  should  have,  if  we  could  collect  to¬ 
gether  the  histories  of  all  the  projected  improvements  which  have  been 
crushed  by  the  cold  indifference  of  those  who  should  have  fostered 
and  encouraged  them,  if  we  could  read  the  biographies  of  those  who 
have  sacrificed  their  fortunes  and  their  lives  in  the  vain  hope  of  ame¬ 
liorating  society,  who  would  not  even  be  brought  to  listen  to  their 
schemes.  We  need  not  go  far  back  into  the  history  of  ages  less  ad¬ 
vanced  than  our  own,  nor  need  we  look  to  other  lands  for  examples. 
Listen  to  the  indignant  yet  sad  appeal  of  one  of  our  townsmen  :  “For 
seventeen  years,”  says  he,  “  after  the  means  of  applying  the  princi¬ 
ples  of  this  improvement  were  first  discovered  by  the  author,  he  could 
not  find  a  single  person  who  would  acknowledge  that  they  thought 
the  experiment  worth  the  expense  of  a  trial.  All  united  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  project,  except  two  gentlemen  to  whom  he  explained  the 
principles  with  great  care  and  exactness  after  he  commenced  the 
work.”  This  was  within  the  present  century,  and  the  plans  for 
which  he  so  earnestly  endeavored  to  obtain  a  hearing  from  individuals 
and  Legislatures  were,  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  pro¬ 
pulsion  of  land  carriages,  by  steam.  A  little  later,  the  project  of  run¬ 
ning  a  steamboat  upon  the  Hudson  was  considered  as  too  ridiculous 
to  be  introduced  into  the  Legislature.  Full  justice  is  now  done  to  the 
memories  of  Evans  and  Fulton,  but  the  same  spirit  is  still  extant,  and 
it  behoves  us  to  take  care  lest  other  propositions  meriting  encourage¬ 
ment  and  reward,  should  yet  share  the  fate  of  the  early  proposals  of 
the  steamboat  and  the  locomotive. 

Do  not  think  that  I  would  discourage  a  habit  of  calm  and  dispas¬ 
sionate  examination  before  any  new  scheme,  however  promising  it 
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may  appear,  is  entertained ;  or  imagine  that  I  have  any  thing  to  say 
in  favor  of  the  thousand  crudities  of  men,  ignorant  of  every  principle 
of  what  they  profess  to  use,  with  which  we  are  every  day  assailed. 
A  spirit  of  rigid  examination  is  precisely  that  which  is  most  favorable 
to  useful  inventions,  and  although  sometimes  the  judgment  may  be 
wrong,  yet  the  motive  which  prompted  it  is  respectable  and  praise¬ 
worthy.  Singular  indeed  have  been  the  errors  into  which  eminently 
judicious  and  dispassionate  men  have  fallen,  while  judging  of  new  in¬ 
ventions,  but  it  is  not  of  these  I  speak,  but  of  that  class  of  uninquiring 
drones,  to  whose  minds,  novelty  is  the  greatest  of  sins,  and  who  meet 
every  new  proposal  with  a  supercilious  smile  ora  discouraging  sneer, 
unwilling  to  examine  into  its  merit,  or  to  give  it  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good. 

Against  much  of  this  spirit,  the  Franklin  Institute,  upon  its  first  or¬ 
ganization,  had  to  contend,  and  if  we  would  award  to  its  founders 
the  merit  which  they  really  deserve,  we  must  not  suffer  this  to  escape 
from  our  memory.  The  task  which  they  undertook  was  no  light  one 
— the  prejudices  which  were  to  be  overcome,  were  not  easily  nor 
quickly  to  be  obliterated,  the  advantages  which  they  proposed  to  be¬ 
stow,  were  not  speedily  to  be  gained.  It  was  a  work  of  constant,  long 
continued,  wearisome  labor,  a  work  tasking  their  highest  energies, 
and  demanding  their  utmost  prudence  and  perseverance  ;  a  work  for 
which  no  remuneration  was  to  be  expected — for  which  no  reward 
was  adequate,  except  the  consciousness  of  having  deserved  well  of 
their  fellow  citizens  and  their  fellow  men.  Indulge  me  in  paying 
this  passing  tribute  to  the  founders  of  the  Franklin  Institute,  for  while 
they  have  deserved  well  of  the  community,  they  have  left  us  a  lesson 
as  to  our  duty,  and  a  hopeful  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  energy  and  perseverance.  Be  it  our  place  to  maintain  the  path 
which  they  have  traced — to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  the  Institute 
was  created,  and  constantly  to  foster  by  all  means  in  our  power  those 
arts  which  it  was  intended  to  promote. 

The  19th  century  has  been  truly  designated  as  the  Age  of  Manufac¬ 
tures.  The  wars  and  troubles  which  attended  its  commencement,  seem 
to  have  left  nations  in  a  disposition  to  vent  their  natural  rivalry  in  a 
more  peaceful,  and  far  more  useful  direction.  The  “nation  of  shop¬ 
keepers,”  as  England  was  contemptuously  called,  seems  to  have  con¬ 
verted  the  Christian  world  to  her  own  way  of  thinking,  and  shop¬ 
keeping,  from  being  a  reproach  has  come  to  be  the  fashion  of  the 
day.  How  long  this  state  of  things  is  to  last,  it  is  not  for  us  to  say ; 
let  us  hope,  that  in  our  day  at  least,  the  change  may  go  on  in  the 
same  direction,  and  that  the  nations  of  Christendom,  having  learned 
the  pleasures  of  being  at  peace  with  each  other,  may  finally  extend 
their  charity  to  their  more  barbarous  brethren,  and  let  them  also  taste 
the  pleasures  of  repose.  Let  us  hope  that  the  spirit  of  destructiveness 
may  be  replaced  by  one  of  production,  and  that  the  time,  wealth,  and 
energy  which  have  been  for  so  many  centuries  wasted  in  making  the 
world  miserable,  may  find  a  more  useful  employment  in  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  mankind. 

But  it  is  not  mere  weariness  of  war,  or  caprice  which  has  effected 
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this  change  in  the  policy  of  nations;  there  is  a  stern  necessity  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  which  gives  us  strong  hopes  of  its  lasting  character.  In 
older  countries  the  population  has  been  accumulating  until  the  pres¬ 
sure  has  come  to  be  severely  felt,  while  at  the  same  time  a  knowledge 
of  their  own  importance  has  been  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  spread 
among  the  people  which  will  prevent  their  being  disposed  of  by  the 
unceremonious  means  formerly  in  fashion..  Under  these  circumstances 
they  must  be  maintained,  and  not  only  must  they  be  maintained,  but 
room  must  be  given,  if  possible,  for  their  inevitable  increase.  This 
can  only  be  accomplished  by  the  full  development  of  every  branch 
of  productive  industry.  There  is  no  time,  and  no  spare  energy  now 
to  be  wasted  in  destruction  ;  the  pressing  necessity  of  the  case  calls 
for  labor,  in  order  that  every  source  of  national  wealth  may  be  called 
into  action,  and  this  labor  requires  skilful  guidance,  in  order  that  none 
of  it  may  be  wasted  in  unproductive  directions.  In  no  country  of 
the  world  is  this  necessity  so  urgently  felt  as  in  England,  and  no¬ 
where  have  we  yet  seen  her  equal  in  the  great  art  of  producing.  The 
products  of  her  manufactures  are  known  over  the  whole  world,  and  at 
every  hour  of  the  day  and  night  her  thousand  ships  are  busied  in  dis¬ 
tributing  her  productions  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth. 

In  our  own  country  this  pressure  is  felt  but  slightly,  or  not  felt  at  all; 
but  the  circumstances  connected  with  Our  position  tend  naturally  to 
make  us,  like  the  English,  a  great  producing  and  manufacturing  people. 
The  vast  extent  of  our  territory  and  the  corresponding  varieties  of  our 
climate  give  to  us  facilities  of  production,  which  are  enjoyed  by  no 
other  single  country.  The  bleak  highlands  of  our  northern  regions 
abound  in  the  timber  which  renders  the  forests  of  Norway  so  valua¬ 
ble;  the  grain  of  England  and  France  covers  with  its  productive  crops 
the  land  of  the  Middle  States ;  while  under  the  warm  sun  of  our  South¬ 
ern  regions,  spring  into  luxuriant  growth  the  cotton  plant  and  the  su¬ 
gar  cane,  the  produce  of  tropical  countries.  Almost  every  article  of 
importance  brought  from  foreign  lands  may  be  successfully  cultivated 
in  some  portion  of  our  own  country,  while  we  possess  others  of  the 
highest  value  which  have  never  yet  been  successfully  introduced  else¬ 
where. 

Nor  is  the  mineral  less  remarkable  than  the  agricultural  wealth. 
The  whole  country  is  one  vast  repository  of  mineral  treasures,  and 
under  the  very  soil  which  returns  an  hundred  fold  to  the  farmer,  the 
miner  drives  his  productive  galleries  and  draws  new  resources  from 
the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  fossil  fuel  of  England  and  her  ores  of 
iron,  have  been  the  never-failing  sources  of  her  prosperity ;  they  exist 
in  far  greater  abundance  here.  The  ores  of  copper  and  lead,  also  offer 
a  rich  harvest  to  the  miner.  These  are  the  truly  precious  metals  to 
an  enterprising  and  industrious  population,  and  where  they  exist,  and 
are  profited  by,  the  gold  and  silver  of  other  nations  are  sure  to  flow. 
Yet  these  too,  more  enticing  perhaps,  though  less  valuable,  are  not  de¬ 
ficient  among  our  rocks.  Nor  do  these  valuable  resources  lie  in  posi¬ 
tions  which  render  access  to  them  difficult,  or  their  reduction  unprofit¬ 
able  ;  our  mountains  are  indeed  steep,  but  they  arc  pierced  by  streams 
easily  rendered  subservient  to  transportation;  the  vast  mineral  region 
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of  the  West,  lies  indeed  at  a  great  distance  from  our  Atlantic  cities, 
but  the  mighty  Father  of  the  Waters  and  his  tributaries,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  great  chain  of  the  lakes  upon  the  other,  render  our  ac¬ 
cess  to  it  as  quick  as  it  is  convenient  and  certain. 

Such  are  the  peculiar  physical  advantages  which  our  country  pos¬ 
sesses  for  a  producing  and  manufacturing  nation,  nor  is  the  character 
of  the  people  such  as  to  render  these  advantages  vain.  Their  early 
and  free  habit  of  thought,  the  constant  occupation  and  unwearying  in¬ 
dustry,  which  is  characteristic  of  a  great  portion  of  them,  added  to 
the  peculiar  practical  tendency  and  proverbial  ingenuity  of  their 
minds,  adapt  them  especially  to  profit  by  the  vast  resources  which  our 
country  affords.  All  things  mental  and  physical  thus  combine  to  turn 
the  attention  of  Americans  to  the  subject  of  manufactures,  and  the 
useful  arts  generally,  and  if  it  be,  that  with  such  resources  and  such 
powers  the  nation  still  wastes  its  energies  and  embarrasses  its  finances, 
by  importing  from  abroad  that  which  could  more  easily  be  produced 
at  home  ;  if  with  such  capabilities  we  receive  more  than  we  return, 
and  are  kept  constantly  in  the  humiliating  attitude  of  debtors  to  for¬ 
eign  nations,  surely  every  consideration  of  honor  and  expediency  re¬ 
quires  that  each  citizen  should  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  free  his 
country  from  such  a  destructive  policy,  by  giving  his  earnest  endeav¬ 
ors  to  the  promotion  of  our  home  manufactures. 

But  in  entering  upon  this  peaceful  contest  with  other  nations,  we 
cannot  hope  for  more — for  a  time  at  least — than  to  supply  our  own 
home  market.  Any  thing  else  is  to  a  great  extent  forbidden  to  us  by 
the  greater  cheapness  of  labor  in  other  countries:—- for  this,  there  is  but 
one  remedy,  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  and  the  substitution  of  machines 
for  hand  labor.  The  introduction  of  every  new  machine  which  is  in¬ 
tended  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  human  labor,  is  attended  with  an 
outcry  and  a  panic,  on  account  of  the  number  of  laborers  who  are 
thus  to  be  deprived  of  subsistence;  and  really  in  closely  packed  coun¬ 
tries  this  panic  is  not  without  its  justification  to  a  certain  extent,  for 
although  sufficient  experience  has  shown  that  this  is  not  the  permanent 
effect,  yet  it  certainly  does  produce  a  temporary  result  of  this  kind, 
and  the  difficulty  of  finding  new  employment  among  channels  already 
crowded,  is  productive  of  much  lamentable  suffering  ;  but  surely  no¬ 
thing  of  the  kind  ought  to  be  heard  here,  where  all  the  branches  of 
our  industry  are  wanting  laborers,  and  where  the  best  and  most  cer¬ 
tain  of  all,  agriculture,  is  open  as  a  last  resort  to  every  one.  There 
certainly  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  healthy  and  industrious  man  star¬ 
ving  among  us,  and  we  are  therefore  in  the  proper  position  to  carry 
the  development  of  machine  labor  to  its  highest  pitch,  and  to  make 
it  a  substitute  for  the  greater  cheapness  of  manual  labor  abroad. 

But  this  difficulty  in  our  way  brings  with  it  its  own  very  great  ad¬ 
vantages.  The  very  object  of  the  development  of  productive  indus¬ 
try,  as  I  have  already  endeavored  to  show  you,  is  to  provide  increased 
comforts  for  the  mass  of  the  community;  consider  it  apart  from  this 
end,  and  it  loses  altogether  its  interest  and  importance,  and  we  recede 
in  civilization  in  place  of  advancing.  But  the  relative  comforts  will 
manifestly  depend  upon  the  proportion  existing  between  the  wages 
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of  labor  and  the  prices  of  the  necessaries  of  life — if  the  first  are  in¬ 
creased  without  a  proportional  increment  of  the  other,  the  condition 
of  the  mass  is  improved,  and  we  see  therefore  that  our  mechanic 
should  stand  higher  than  his  brother  laborer  in  more  crowded  coun¬ 
tries,  where  labor  is  necessarily  cheaper  and  bread  dearer.  That  this 
is  the  case,  daily  experience,  in  comparing  any  class  of  our  popula¬ 
tion  with  the  corresponding  emigrants  from  other  countries,  teaches 
us.  We  must,  therefore,  regard  the  comparative  expense  of  labor, 
though  it  may  to  a  great  extent  close  foreign  markets  against  certain 
of  our  manufactures,  as  an  advantage  to  us  in  the  attainment  of  the 
end  which  we  propose  to  ourselves  by  developing  our  domestic  in¬ 
dustry. 

For  let  me  further  press  it  upon  your  attention,  that  it  is  not  by 
mere  manufacturing  that  this  age  is  distinguished.  This  has  been 
done  in  all  ages.  The  seventh  man  in  descent  from  Adam  was  not 
only  an  iron  and  brass  founder,  but  he  was  “an  instructor  of  every 
artificer  in  brass  and  iron.”  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  great  man¬ 
ufacturers  ;  the  descendents  of  Jacob  served  them  as  brick  makers, 
but  were  probably  not  allowed  to  participate  in  the  comforts  arising 
from  the  produce  of  their  art.  Imagine  to  yourself  the  amount  of  art 
which  must  have  been  required  for  the  furnishing  of  the  houses  in  the 
great  citiek  of  Nineveh,  Babylon  and  Thebes  !  Nay,  more,  we  know 
that  many  of  their  arts  had  reached  great  perfection  and  some  of  them 
we  have  been  unable  to  improve.  We  have  nothing  to  rival  the 
solemn  magnificence  of  the  Egyptian  architecture,  or  the  graceful  dig¬ 
nity  of  the  Greek ;  or  if  we  have,  we  must  look  in  the  dark  ages  for 
its  creation,  and  not  to  our  own  times.  Their  statuary,  their  carvings, 
their  embroidery  were  at  least  equal  to  our  own,  and  if  their  histo¬ 
rians  tell  the  truth,  (a  thing  not  rashly  to  be  assumed,)  their  dyes  ri¬ 
valed  ours  in  brilliancy  and  fixedness.  Purple  and  fine  linen,  silks 
and  velvets,  are  perhaps  as  old  as  bread,  and  probably  few  of  our 
modern  monarchs  could  array  themselves  like  Solomon  in  all  his  glory. 
The  distinction  lies  not  in  the  art,  but  in  the  purpose  to  which  the  art 
was  applied— not  in  manufacturing,  but  in  manufacturing  cheaply. 
An  entirely  different  class  of  people  are  to  be  accommodated.  They 
pampered  the  vanity  and  luxuries  of  their  kings,  we  minister  to  the 
necessities  of  their  subjects.  The  broad  forum  of  Rome  glittered  with 
its  temples  adorned  with  marble  and  gold,  and  ornaments  more  costly 
than  gold,  while  her  narrow  streets  were  filled  with  mud  huts  in 
which  her  citizens  lay  trembling  lest  the  rattling  of  some  patrician’s 
coach  should  bring  down  the  roof  upon  their  heads.  Far  less  mag¬ 
nificent  are  our  monuments  of  wealth  and  power  (indeed,  the  most 
extensive  buildings  of  which,  in  this  city,  we  can  boast,  are  a  charity 
school  and  an  alms  house,)  but  the  comforts  of  the  citizen  have  in¬ 
creased  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  those  have  diminished. 

The  whole  distinction,  and  it  is  a  vital  one,  lies  in  the  purpose  to 
which  our  manufacturing  energy  is  applied.  The  wealthy  man  of 
our  times  dines  upon  silver  plate  not  more  exquisitely  carved  than 
that  of  his  ancestor  a  century  ago ;  he  drinks  from  a  goblet  of  unim¬ 
proved  gold,  not  more  gracefully  fashioned  than  its  Grecian  or  Etrus- 
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can  model;  he  wraps  himself  in  the  same  silks  and  furs,  and  sleeps 
neither  more  warmly  nor  more  softly.  But  the  same  comparison  will 
tnot  hold  true  in  his  kitchen;  there  the  clean  white  plates  would  have 
broken  the  hearts  of  Apicius  or  Lucullus;  glass  has  replaced  the 
horn  with  great  advantage  to  cleanliness  and  pleasure;  his  cook  nurses 
her  rheumatism  in  flannels  of  a  quality  which  the  whole  wealth  of 
his  ancestors  could  not  have  purchased ;  the  chambermaid  sees  her 
company  in  a  calico,  in  presence  of  whose  bright,  varied  and  harmo¬ 
nizing  colors  his  silks  and  brocades  grow  pale.  In  short,  his  luxuries 
have  for  a  century  remained  nearly  stationary,  while  the  comforts  of 
his  dependents  have  been  increased  in  almost  infinite  degree.  The 
struggle  then  amongst  nations  is  not  who  shall  manufacture — but  who 
shall  manufacture  most,  best  and  cheapest.  It  is  this  last  quality,  so 
long  contemned,  which  has  now  become  the  pass  word  of  the  age — 
and  a  fitting  and  proper  type  it  is:  one  to  glory  in,  when  we  consider 
how  much  comfort  and  ease  it  has  brought  to  the  poor  and  the  suf¬ 
fering. 

And  yet  there  are  those  among  us,  who  with  sad  hearts  and  heavy 
eyes,  look  upon  this  as  evidence  of  the  deep  degeneracy  of  the  age. 
If  you  believe  them,  we  have  attained  our  progress  only  by  a  sacrifice 
of  all  that  is  worthy  of  admiration  in  human  nature.  Our  veneration 
for  the  great  and  the  brave,  is  gone ;  our  love  for  the  good  and 
the  beautiful  has  been  destroyed.  But  this  is  not  so — the  vene¬ 
ration  for  the  great  and  the  brave,  that  homage  which  has  so  aptly 
been  termed  “  Hero  worship,”  is  one  of  the  feelings  most  deeply  im¬ 
planted  in  the  human  breast ;  one  of  the  last  which  can  be  eradicated 
thence.  Our  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  and  our  enthusiasm  in  its- 
pursuit,  are  just  as  vivid  and  as  eager  as  ever.  They  are  the  very 
breath  of  the  soul,  and  are  just  as  indispensable  and  as  invariable. 
We  are  by  birth,  Hero-worshippers.  But  who  is  our  hero?  No  longer, 
let  us  hope,  the  puppet  in  his  robes  of  velvet  and  crown  of  gold ;  no 
longer  the  savage,  whose  sole  talent  is  destruction ;  no  longer  the  de¬ 
vastator  of  kingdoms,  the  destroyer  of  cities,  the  men  who  “  make  a 
desert  and  call  it  peace.”  Let  us  hope  that  this  type  of  the  hero  has 
passed,  or  is  passing,  and  that  our  children  may  be  allowed  to  study 
it  as  a  historical  curiosity.  No,  the  brave  man  is  he  who  faces  great 
difficulties;  the  hero,  he  who  overcomes  them.  The  very  ancients 
knew  this  as  well  as  we,  and  selected  as  the  type  of  their  heroes,  a 
man,  who  it  does  not  appear,  ever  commanded  an  army,  and  of  whose 
glorious  achievements,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  was  in  the  hum¬ 
ble  but  very  useful  office  of  scavenger.  Let  us  then  adhere  to  the  old 
definition — leave  gold  lace  and  painted  feathers  to  the  sex  which  they 
become,  and  look  for  an  hero  where  difficulties  are  to  be  encountered 
and  work  to  be  done;  and  if  this  be  our  standard,  how  will  Alexan¬ 
der  compare  with  Aristotle — Csesar  with  Archimedes — Marlborough 
with  Isaac  Newton,  or  Buonaparte  with  Lavoisier  ? 

But  even  if  we  turn  to  the  pages  of  romance,  where  the  imagina¬ 
tion  has  been  at  liberty  to  create  at  will,  both  the  qualities  of  the 
hero,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome,  even  they  bear  no  com¬ 
parison  to  our  men  of  might.  The  old  fables  tell  us  of  knights 
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who  redeemed  treasures  from  watchful  dragons,  and  encountered 
most  formidable  creatures  of  enchantment  in  their  pursuit  of  adven¬ 
tures.  The  dragons  are  dead — we  dig  their  bones  from  the  rocks 
and  compel  them  to  tell  us  of  their  former  history.  The  very  last  of 
these  adversaries  inhabits  the  seas  between  our  coast  and  England, 
yet  suffers  the  steam  ship  to  sail  around  and  over  him  unassaiied. 
But  although  no  dragons  now  oppose,  and  although  the  enchanter’s 
wand  has  beon  long  since  broken,  the  very  elements  themselves  have 
to  be  encountered  by  our  modern  heroes  in  search  of  treasures  and 
glory.  The  fiery  Salamander  is  indeed  extinct;  but  the  essence  of 
the  fire,  which  was  his  nutriment  and  his  weapon,  still  steals  insidi¬ 
ously  through  our  mines  and  watches  its  opportunity  for  destruction; 
the  water  has  collected  its  forces  to  forbid  us  access—  the  air  puts  on 
a  poisonous  and  deadly  quality  to  check  our  advance. — But  science 
has  taken  the  enchanter’s  place,  and  obedient  to  her — air  and  fire,  and 
water  and  earth  are  all  compelled  to  war  for  us,  and  thus  assisted,  our 
triumph  is  achieved.  Are  not  Davy,  who  has  guarded  us  against  the 
dangers  of  our  explorations,  and  Watt,  who  has  taught  us  the  means 
of  making  the  elements  themselves  work  for  us,  are  not  these  he¬ 
roes  to  compare  with  the  best  of  the  dragon  killers  ? 

The  very  rioting  of  oriental  imaginations  falls  short  of  the  realities 
of  modern  art.  What  is  there  in  the  wildest  pages  of  the  Arabian 
Nights — a  book  which  in  this  age  of  manufacturing  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  has  lost  none  of  its  charms — what  is  there  more  wild,  more  unima¬ 
ginable,  more  impossible,  than  our  modern  locomotive  engine,  with  its 
mile  length  of  loaded  cars,  rushing  over  river  and  valley  and  through 
the  very  bowels  of  the  mountain,  making  its  scared  echoes  reverberate 
with  its  warning  scream!  What  would  have  been  the  glory  of  Sin- 
bad,  most  veracious  of  mariners,  could  he  have  told  of  the  vision  of 
the  storm-defying  steam  vessel, holding  her  unwavering  course  through 
those  remote  seas,  heedless  of  wind  or  wave  ?  The  orientalist  had 
reached  the  very  acme  of  his  conceptions  of  enchantment  in  the  me¬ 
chanical  way  when  he  described  his  Persian  prince  mounted  on  his 
wooden  horse  and  turning  a  pin  under  his  ear  as  the  signal  for  the 
start ;  but  how  much  more  than  realized  is  the  conception,  when  be¬ 
sides  the  power  of  a  hundred  horses,  you  have  given  you  an  engi¬ 
neer  to  turn  the  pin  for  you. 

Let  us  then  disregard  these  sad  forebodings  and  press  forward  in 
the  career  which  is  opened  to  us,  fully  satisfied  in  our  minds  that  there 
is  no  more  fitting  occupation  for  courage  and  perseverance  than  in  seek¬ 
ing  to  benefit  mankind — nothing  more  beautiful  than  a  community 
made  happy  by  well  directed  labor. 


